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id- RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. ae - aah neither ee way for he 

ler ; Race Street Meeting-house, | 4Welleth with you, and sha in you.’ 

he Meatless Conteonth month wh, is. | And again on the same occasion, He adds 

. We would ask the attention of our young| With solemn emphasis: “The Comforter, 

. ‘friends to the regular progress of the work of which is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father 

af our religious Society, as this has advanced | will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
adown the generations. ‘The first affirmation | things and bring all things to your remem- 

i of the body, that the mental eye must be|brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” 

nt kept single to the Light of God in the soul, | He was to lead the disciples into all truth, 





and that the heart’s full allegiance must be | this spiritual influence which was so accu- 
yielded to the indwelling Spirit, necessitated | rately described and so abundantly testified 
a resolute stand for spiritual liberty in the| to in an extremely ritualistic age, when the 
greatest possible completeness. Not that| trend of thought was strongly toward mate- 
spiritual liberty was a boon to be craved of | rialistic ideas, and away from the holy and 
the worldly powers, but that complete obedi-| simple teachings of the One to whom the 
ence to the Divine Spirit was the first essential Holy Spirit came without measure, and who 
of the real Christian Life. was ready to lay down his life for the lost 
Certainly it was well known to the learned | sheep of the house of Israel. 
clerks who had so patiently translated the| These words of the beloved Master sank 
Scriptures, that these sacred writings bear | deep in the hearts of his anointed apostles, 
abundant witness to the rectitude of the stand | and they were well assured that they should 
of the Friends in the troubled days of the | obey this Leader and constantly observe this 
seventeenth century. Guiding Light. The Quaker In his day was 
When the blessed Jesus, in prospect of his | equally determined. 
approaching martyrdom, gathered round him| The unmistakable teaching of Holy Scrip- 
his sorrowing disciples, and instructed them | ture, taken in any fair and reasonable sense, 
concerning the future of their walk upon earth | was plain enough to these sincere hearted 
he solemnly assured them (John xiv, 16, 17), | English people who desired above all things 
“T will pray the Father, and he shall give | to be obedient to the Truth, and come under 
you another Comforter, that he may abide | the government of the true Teacher. “We 
with you forever, even the Spirit of truth; | must obey God rather than man,” they could 
whom the world cannot receive because it|only reply when required to submit to the 
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civil or the priestly powers rather than to the 
Holy Spirit. 

What were the “ Powers that be” to do in 
regard to these resolute dissenters who calmly 
assumed their right to follow wherever the 
Spirit of truth might lead? They did not 
hesitate to persecute the Confessors with bitter 
cruelty, but to the average of mankind it 
seems impossible to continue indefinitely to 
heap indignities upon an innocent and virtu- 
ous people, and the days came before the 
second generation passed away when all perse- 
cution for conscience sake substantially ceased. 
A great battle for liberty of conscience was 
fought and won for the Anglo-Saxon world; 
and it was won too by the non-combatant 
Friends. The weapons of their warfare were 
not carnal but spiritual, but they were as 
effective as any that were ever wielded in the 
many warfares that have convulsed the earth. 
William Penn had a golden opportunity to 
put in practice right Christian principle in 
the founding of this Quaker Commonwealth, 
where the liberty of conscience demanded for 
the Friend was promptly extended to all men 
equally. A holy experiment indeed, and one 
of such perfect success as fully to demonstrate 
the principle, and to vindicate its practica- 
bility and its policy. 

. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty,” said the great Apostle, to the Corin- 
thian Church, and throughout all the gene- 
rations it has been manifest that the truth 
sets free those who are free indeed. We claim 
for these, our fathers, that they accomplished 
a great work with and by the Spirit in this 
noble cause. 

There was a continuance from year to year 
of the advancement, from point to point, of the 
various testimonies which were seen to be of 
most vital importance to the true Christian 
life. Temperance in all things was enjoined 
upon disciples, and very early this germ of 
an earnest and powerful plant was percept- 
ible. 

Slavery was seen to be a hideous wrong, 
and one hundred years before any other 
church was able to make a firm stand against 
it, the Friend was ready to take extreme 
Christian ground in regard to this evil ai.d 
curse. We know how long it took to bring 
the Church up to the true standard, even 


and eighteenth centuries till the common con- 
sent of the body swept ee 
of the dark stain from the s 
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| victims suffering in bonds, there are prisoners 
until the century plant of the first anti-slavery ; who should be ministered to, and comforted 
woman bloomed, but it was accomplished at | by assurances of the possibilities of rising out 
length, and we store up among our golden | of the howling valleys of despair, and these 
memories the record of the regular and/| with kindred works of love will give 
steady progress of our people from the faint | strength to this body as mighty as ever was 
and few voices of protest of the seventeenth | known by the devoted of other times. 


every vestige | any part of their care for the preservation of 
irts of this So-| Christian rectitude among the members of 
ciety, and a faithful and clean handed testi- | our own household, but we would be all the 






























mony was borne against this shame ay Th 
cake to human ian, _ wr 
Freedom from paralyzing creed and d ee 
has been a great blessing to this people, We: me 
have believed that conduct is fully three, fro 
fourths of life, and that those who will do the | 
Divine will as they may be able to attain j oe 
it, may learn of the true doctrines; and yg wa 
exact and binding limitations have fetter bo 
thought or held back right progress. be 
Are there any among us who wish i 
assume again a yoke which reither we nog 
our fathers have been able to bear, or shall 
we stand fast in the glorious liberty wherg. 
with the truth has set us free? Spiritual 
freedom has not been bought without a prigg 
adequate to its mighty value, nor will it be i 
securely held unless there are faithful and i 
valiant upholders of the banner of sim ’ 
allegiance to the Highest. Can there be any - 
who, having known the truth, would desire to y 
turn again to the weak and beggarly elementy . 
whereunto so many are yet in bondage! 
The faithful of other days have done well | 
their work, and if we inherit any part of : 
their spirit it is not to the end that we may 
continue to ring the changes on the same 






work, iterating and reiterating forever the 
accomplished or the acknowledged verities 
which they found it their duty to affirm. But 
our own times cry aloud for faithful testimon 
bearers in regard to that righteousness whi 
pertains to to-day. It will not avail us to 
point to the noble example of brotherly 
justice and Christian love which William 
Penn’s dealings with his red brethren exhibit, 
if we do not concern ourselves as a people or 
church, for the best welfare of the remnant 
tribes which yet linger sadly, and waste away 
on our frontiers. What good will it do us to 
claim merit for the unselfish devoted service 
of Halliday Jackson and Joseph S. Walton 
to the crushed and wronged Senecas of New 
York, if our ears have grown so heavy that 
we cannot hear the despairing cry of the 
crushed and wronged Indian who is being more 
and more edged out of his footholds on the 
plains, by the rivers and among the foothills ~ 
of the great mountains to-day ? 
There are yet Augean stables to be cleansed, 
there are Nemean lions to be slain, there are 

























Friends do not, I think, propose to relax ~ 
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better and happier by being more engaged in 
seeking and saving our stumbling and suffer- 
ing brethren of the earth. The light of sound 
and true mental culture must not be withheld 
from the rising generation, but the light of 
true spiritual or religious culture is the most 
essential of all things to which our body can 
aim. And the united effort of an organized 
body such as ours with Vivine guidance ever 
before us, will not surely be a 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REFLECTIONS, 


Study those things that make for peace, 
and that whereby one may satisfy another. 
Happy are they that practice this advice, 
they enter heaven now for the Prince of Peace 
is their guide, and their communings are in 
sweet accord with the majesty of Him “ who 
maketh the clouds His chariot and walketh 
on the wings of the wind.” 

Humble in spirit but lofty in aspirings 
they mount upward as with eagles’ wings, 
| with high endeavor grasp invincible 
truth, and bear to the world messages above 
all price. 

“A word spoken in season, how good it is!” 
Do we fully appreciate the beautiful gift of 
speech, whereby ideas are communicated from 
one to another, bearing upon them the feeling 
that generates the thought whether it be 
good or evil! “I will bridle the tongue, I 
will keep silence when the wicked are before 
me,” that I may drop nothing unadvisedly 
that may be caught and used to injure 
another. Resolutions like the above, made 
and kept, would spare the world a vast 
amount of heart-rending sorrow. “ He that 
sinneth not with his tongue is a perfect man, 
and able also to bridle his whole body.” 


Saran Hunt. 
Eleventh mo. 6th, 1884. 


YOUNG GOSPEL MINISTERS. 


William Hunt, of whom Richard Jordan 
once said he was the greatest man North 
Carolina ever held, was born at Monoquacy, 
in Maryland, in the year 1733. His parents 
had removed thither from New Jersey. Wil- 
liam, very early in life, was made sensible of 
the visitations of grace, and submitting thereto, 
had, at eleven years of age remarkable open- 
ings in Divine things. His mind was 
unusually mature, and he was enabled to 
perceive that the works of creation and of 
ene were full of wonderful harmony. 

Vhen about fourteen years old he received a 
ft in the ministry, in which he labored with 
ervency and heart-awakening power the 
short period allotted to him on earth. He 
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died in 1772. He was of a meek and retir- 
ing spirit, yet was sharp in opposing error, 
and unbending in the support of the Truth. 
He was an example of patient, silent waiting 
in meeting for the arising of life, and a skil- 
ful divider of the Word, when the Lord 
called him to minister. To the babes in 
Christ, his doctrine dropped as the rain on 
the tender grass; to the self-willed and 
unfaithful, the backsliding and rebellious, 
the word in his mouth was as a two-edged 
sword. Although but in his thirty-ninth 
year, he stood as an elder in experience and 
stability, even as a father in the Church, 
worthy of double honor. 

George Newland in his twelfth year was 
called to the ministry of the Gospel by the 
Giver of all spiritual gifts, and was ‘favored 
to labor in the churches in his native country, 
Ireland, to the comfort and edification of his 
elder Friends. His understanding was bright, 
his life was innocent, his conversation ex- 
emplary, and his ministry sound. Six years 
of labor for his Divine Master were soon 
over, and then a lingering illness came upon 
him. He said he had passed through much 
inward exercise, known only to the Lord— 
and he did not know but he had rather die 
than live—yet he durst not desire death. 
“T have felt more of the Lord’s love to me 
since [ was sick, in a wonderful manner, 
than ever before. I strove to serve the Lord 
in my health, and now I reap the benefit of 
it. I can look forward and that is a mercy.” 
The sensible evidence of the love of God to 
his soul overcame him, and he said, “ Oh! if 
the earnest be so precious, what will the ful- 
ness be? With the praises of God on his 
tongue, and the love of God in his heart, his 
sickness was stripped of gloom, and the hour 
of death brought no bitterness of spirit to 
him. On the 24th of 8th month, 1708, 
being then not nineteen years of age, his 
earthly course was finished, and he went 
rejoicing to his rest. 

Ellis Lewis of North Wales, in Britain, 
when a child, being favored with the visita- 
tions of Divine love, submitted thereto, and 
about the thirteenth year of his age appeared 
in a public testimony to the truth. His first 
communication was delivered in English, a 
language to which he was not accustomed and 
it was “ remarkable and tendering.” Having 
engaged in the service of his Divine Master, 
faithfully did he labor in the work of the 
ministry, at home and abroad, adorning by a 
holy life and circumspect demeanor, the 
doctrine he was called and qualified to pro- 
claim and defend. His Master saw meet to 
continue him long as a bright example of the 
blessed effects of preserving grace upon the 
willing and obedient; and being full of love 
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to the brethren, and clothed with the meek- 
ness and gentleness which adorn the Christian 
mind, he laid down his head in peace in the 
11th month, 1764. He was then eighty-seven 
years old, and had been in the ministry 
seventy-four years. 

Robert Barclay’s daughter Christiana, in 
her fourteenth year was engaged to labor in 
calling others to repentance; and thus she 
continued to her seventy-first year; when, her 
labor on earth being over she received the 
welcome message, “ Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world.” 

Many members of our Society, in their 
fourteenth, fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth years, have been constrained to enter 
into the Gospel field of labor, and*to preach 
with power and authority the universality of 
the love of God, the heart-cleansing visita- 
tions of His grace, the holy certainty and 
saving efficacy of that Divine Light which 
lighteth every man which cometh into the 
world. Whether these died young, in the 
meridian of life, or in advanced age, they 
never regretted having given up the bloom 
of their youth to the Lord’s service. James 
Parnell and Edward Burrough—youthful 
martyrs in the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness—died in prison. What to them in the 
hour of death was the suffering their cruel 
enemies had inflicted on them? 

In that hour James Parnell could say, “I 
die innocently.” “I have seen glorious things.” 
Edward Burrough after praying for his per- 
secutors, in a sweet feeling of acceptance with 
God, declared, “ Though this body of clay 
must turn to dust, yet I have this testimony, 
that I have served God in my generation, 
and that Spirit which hath lived, and acted, 
and ruled in me, shall yet break forth 
in thousands.”—Eztracted from Biographical 
Sketches, etc. 





a 
present Lord, and wecannot have this with. 
out receiving of His eternal freshness, « 
everlasting freshness of the Gospel is a thought 
and fact that is always growing on me” 
remarked one Christian to another not lo 
ago. “ And it isa thought and fact so bleaed 
that you must always keep to it,” rejoined 
her companion. We talk of the “old, old 
story,” and forget that it is at the same time 
“ever old, ever new.” 

We are too apt to rest in past knowledge, 
past thoughts, and past experience, instead of 




















If Sir Isaac Newton felt that he had but 
gathered shells on the shore of the great ocean 
of scientific truth, must not even the holies 
and the wisest much more feel so beside the 
infinite riches of the knowledge of Christ, and 
the wonders of His grace? 


‘*New blessings each returning day, 
Hover around us while we pray; 
New perils past, new sins forgiven, 
New thoughts of God, new hopes of heaven,” 


He “ Who evermore makes all things new” 
would have His children’s spiritual life “ re. 
newed day by day. He would have them 
rise daily brisk as 


“The rustling breeze so fresh and gay 
That dances forth at opening day;”’ 


fresh as the daisies glistening with the mom- 
ing dew; fresh with ever new knowledge and 
experience of His goodness, with ever new 
thankfulness in their hearts, and ever new 
songs of praise upon their lips. 

“All my fresh springs shall be in Thee” 
(Ps. lxxxvii, 7—P. B. Vn.). “O God, who 
is like unto Thee? Owhat great troubles 
and adversities hast Thou showed me! and 
yet didst Thou turn and refresh me; yea, and 


again” (Ps. lxxi, 18). It is in the full salva- 
tion and the inexhaustible grace of our 

resent Lord that our fresh springs must ever 

e, and therefore they can never run dry, 
though we may more or less cut ourselves off 
from them. Is not this constant receiving 
from Him “ the rest wherewith ye may cause 
the weary to rest, and this the refreshing?” 
(Isa. xxiii, 12). Yet the prophet goes on 





THOUGHTS ON FRESHNESS, 

Every one likes freshness. We enjoy fresh 
air, fresh flowers, fresh thoughts, fresh scenes. 
Who cares for faded flowers? Who can 
breathe the full life they ought to have in a 
close room? Who is not invigorated by fresh- 


ness, and more or less wearied by the reverse?| sadly, as if he foresaw how many would 
And this being so, ought we not each one to | disbelieve or neglect it--“ Yet they would not 
cultivate freshness in ourselves and in all | hear.” 


about us? - We get the same thought in the Bible 

Times of refreshing come from the presence | again and again : “ Who satisfieth thy mouth 
of the Lord. To get the freshest water we| with good things, so that thy youth is renewed 
must go to the fountain head, and to keep a| like the eagle’s” (Ps. ciii, 5). ‘ They that 
fresh supply we must take it from there contin- | wait on the Lord shall renew their strength; 
ually. Drawn water soon gets flat. No Israel- they sball run and not be weary, and 


ite could live on yesterday’s manna. If we they shall walk and not faint ” (Isa. xl, 31). 
could have our spirits always fresh, it can only 


be by constant communion with our ever- 


pressing on into the boundless stores before us, 


roughtest me from the deep of the earth © 





“ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I~ 
shall give him shall never thirst; but the 
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water that I shall give him shall be in him a} day, and prevent us from running in ruts, or 


well of water springing up into everlasting 
life” (John iv, 14). 

Not only is it the Lord Himself who 
« estoreth the soul” (Ps. xxiii, 3), but we 
read of the law of the Lordyas “ restoring 
the soul” also (Ps. xix, 7). It is one way in 
which the Bible shows its Divine power that 
old texts are for ever shining out with new 
depths of meaning, and imparting new 
strength and joy. Dig there as much as we 
may, there is always new treasure to be found, 
= the type holds true that in the Land of 
Promise there remaineth yet very much to 
be possessed (Josh. xiii, 1). ; ‘ 

hen Achsah asked a blessing of her 
father, he gave her upper springs and nether 
springs (Judges i, 5), and so does our heavenly 
ather give to us. He would not have us 
neglect the nether springs with their quiet 
beauty, because the upper springs are for 
ever flowing. We need to get freshness in all 
the ways we can, that its refreshing power may 
be always pleasantly about us and all our 
words and actions, and extend its happy 
influence over everything and everybody wit. 
which we have to do. Plenty of social 
intercourse and wide Christian fellowship 
help to keep us fresh. Shut-up hearts, like 
shut-up rooms, are sure to grow the reverse. 

“Tell us what keeps you so fresh?” was a 
question put to a lady who, though between 
seventy and eighty years of age, had run up 
stairs singing like a girl. “ Work,” she 
answered, “ work, to be sure; an idle life 
won’t keep anybody fresh.” “Anything else?” 
“True interest in others’ welfare, that’s the 
thing!” No doubtitis. “It is selishness 
that lies at the bottom of people’s want of 
freshness,” said a shrewd girl, and while it is 
by no means always so, there is no doubt that 
fresh and refreshing people are always self- 
forgetful. Invalids, from pain, inability to 
work, and monotony of scene and occupation, 
are in special danger of lacking freshness 
and the power to refresh others. Never- 
theless it is no necessary part of invalidism, 
and probably, if we look around, we shall 
find that some of the freshest and most 
refreshing people we know are chronic in- 
valids, but they are the unselfish ones. Dr. 
Arnold’s sister is not the only case by many 
in which the grace of God, a sunny patience, 
a light-hearted self-forgetfulness, and a win- 
ning interest in the concerns of others, have 
made the sick-room a haven of rest and 
refreshment to a whole household. 

Intercourse with children brings also much 
freshness. It is always well to cultivate a 
_ sympathy with the rising generation 
and the spirit of the coming age. It will 
help to keep us young and apace with the 


getting set in our opinions. 

Where there is no growth there can be no 

ermanent freshness. We must be always 
earning if we would be always fresh. We 
must not let our minds get stagnant from 
inaction, or rusty for want of rubbing up, or 
worn out by always playing on“one string, or 
replete with crude and undigested food. We 
must keep on learning not only from the Lord 
and from His word, but from. all the people 
with whom we come in contact, from all the 
things that happen to us, and from all the 
books and papers weread. And with regard 
to these last it will tend to our freshness if 
we let them be of good variety, and not all 
on the lines of our special subjects. 

Lack of freshness is sometimes caused by 
over work. “All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy,” and while for busy people 
that other proverb, “Change of work is as 
good as play,” has considerable truth in it, 
it will not hold good altogether. If we 
would keep healthy and fresh, we must have 
some real play,—romps with children, plenty 
of exercise in the fresh air, music or painting, 
the last good poetry, or whatever else of harm- 
less influence happens to be onr best bodily 
and mental restorative. Sunshine, fresh air, 
fresh water, and exercise are good both for 
mind and body; and while lack of freshness 
sometimes results from monotonous or spirit- 
less work, often it is because we are too lazy 
to get what will freshen us. A wholesome 
amount of variety no doubt conduces to 
freshness, but those who are always running 
after change are not usually the freshest peo- 
ple. It has been well said that “The freshest 
people are those who have the freshest love 
for old familiar objects,’ who retain what 
Trench speaks of as “ the child’s pure delight 
in little things ;” and it is a beautiful thought 
that~no monotony in “the daily round, the 
common task,” need make our freshness fade. 

“Tt is perfectly impossible to keep fresh.” 
So says somebody; but the Bible says: 
“blessed is the man whose delight 
is in the law of the Lord, and in His law 
doth he exercise himself day and night. 
He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, that bringeth forth his fruit -in his 
season ; his leaf also shall not wither ” (Ps. i, 
1-3). .Is not that perennial freshness? We 
keep freshness by a perpetual getting. We 
are not meant to be pot-bound plants, but to 
grow freely downward, upward, and outward, 
and rejoice in heaven’s healthful sunshine and 
pure air. 

Plants do not last fresh in the dark. Keep 
them in the dark and what a sickly green 
they get; and their flowers, if any struggle 
into bloom, are few and poor and colorless. 
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So it is with us. Our hearts’ windows mus! 
be kept wide open to heaven that the broad 
sunshine of God’s love and joy may shine 
freely in. 

“ New fruit ” in its season (Ezek. xlvii, 12) 
is the sign of the living and vigorous tree. 
The fruit tree that will never bear any more 
fresh fruit is done for, and if not utterly good 
for nothing, misses the main purpose of its 
being. The good tree will bring forth fresh 
fruit even in old age (Ps. xcii, 14). 

“Tt is an emphatic duty to mankind to be 
fresh,” is a thought less known and acted on 
than it deserves. The great use of freshness is 
to impart it. “How one longs for some refresh- 
ing society when one comes home fagged at 
night,” writes a tried worker. We serve no 
hard Master, and probably when our lives 
are packed so full of work that we are always 
fagged, it is partly with work of our own 
choosing,not His. Yet there are some who can- 
not pick their work, and to whom so much 
inevitably falls, that it should be the privilege 
of less burdened ones to help them all they 
can. “ We have great joy and consolation in 
thy love,” St. Paul writes to Philemon, 
“because the saints are refreshed by thee, 
brother.” Perhaps Philemon did not directly 


do much to extend the Church, but it was no 
mean help he gave it when men like St. Paul 


came tired to his house, and started out again 
rested and refreshed. 

It is a mixture of ready sympathy and 
practical common sense that enables people 
to impart freshness, and if it can be well 
spiced with racy cheerfulness so much the 
better. It needs something more than sim- 
ple sympathy, for some sympathy weakens 
instead of strengthens, wearies rather than 
refreshes. It needs the ready tact that draws 
people out of themselves, and energy strong 
enough to change the old dull current, yet at 
the same.time with a restful gentleness that 
shall not hurt or weary in doing it. Habits 
of looking on the bright side, of putting 
things nicely to ourselves and others, and of 
making the best of everything and everybody, 
help to make us refreshing. So also does the 
“ heart at leisure from itself,” for pre-occupied 
people cannot be refreshing, and tired folks 
do not want to be further tired with the 
smoky atmosphere of other’s work hanging 
about them. Sometimes refreshment must 
come in the form of prompt and efficient 
practical help ; sometimes only the willingness 
to give it will be sufficient. 

enerally the most refreshing people are 
unconscious of their power. The ability to 
refresh others springs a good deal from being 
thoroughly happy yourself, and those who 
are fresh will be unconsciously and inevitably 
refreshing. Yet we must not be only uncon- 
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sciously so, but strive to refresh others even 
when it takes much out of ourselves; only of 
course in that case we must not let them 
know it. 


should be ready to give ourselves unstinted} 


for others, and we cannot remain exhausted | 


a long while. 


—Caroline W. Pumphrey, in the Friendg ‘ 


Quarterly Examiner. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
JONATHAN THORNE. 


This venerable Friend, whose death, at the 
ripe age of 84 years, was announced in a late 
number of our paper will be remembered 
many in our religious Society, by whom he 
was not intimately known, for his liberal hog. 
pitality, his genial courtesy, and gentle dig. 
nity of bearing. 

For many years, ministering and other 


Friends have been welcomed to his home | 


during the week of New York Yearly Meet 
ing, and those who have gathered round his 
fireside or sat at his board, will recall with a 
feeling of pleasure his easy flow of agreeable 
conversation, the freedom from any undue 
formalism, and the generous anticipation of 
any need, or indeed, any desire on the part of 
a guest. He was rich in memories of the 
past, having ever been an intelligent and in- 
terested observer of the action of the Socie 

of Friends, even in matters in which he did 
not see his way into active co-operation. Of 
persons and events of a generation ago, his 
recollection was quite vivid, and there was an 
absence of any feeling of mere partisanship, 
and an appreciation of nobility of motive, 


even when he eaw it lacking the support of — 


sound good sense and true insight. 

As a successful merchant and man of busi- 
ness he was very widely known for his wis- 
dom, his integrity, and his observance of the 
Golden Rule of the Christian. As a merchant 
of unquestioned probity, the press in the city, 
with which his business interests were identi- 
fied, as well as’ elsewhere, have been prompt 
in tributes to his worth, and extracts from 
some of these we gladly transfer to our own 
columns. The Boston Herald of Tenth month 
17th, makes most honorable mention of him 
as one whose career disproves and corrects 
the prevalent notion that in this country 
wealth and honor are accorded only to those 
who are willing to disregard the laws of per- 
fect uprightness in business life. “It has 
been,” says the Herald, “one of the pre 
eminent virtues of the Society of Friends that 
it has always insisted upon a practical appli- 


cation of the commandment: ‘ Do unto others ” 


as you would have others do unto you,’ and 





What does it matter if we ar 
spent with the effort? Like our Master, ye _ 
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as a member of that sect, Mr. Thorne, during 
his long and active business life, was never 
yomindful of this injunction. An incident 
which he told of his early experience not only 
illustrates his adherence to principle, but also 
the way in which this adherence brought in a 
decided pecuniary reward. It was, and pro- 
bably still is, the custom of those engaged in 
the wholesale hide and leather business to 
sort out the stock that they bought in the 
gross, grading it into first, second and third 
classes and rejections, the latter being the 
jowest and least valuable on the list. Mr. 
Thorne, when he entered business on his own 
account, found that his grader followed the 


— custom of giving to the firm the bene- | — 
t 


of all doubts; that is to say, if some doubt 
existed as to whether a hide should be thrown 
into the pile of rejections or should be classed 
as a third-class article, the grader almost in- 
yariably made the latter choice, and so on 
through the rest of the sorting. Mr. Thorne 
immediately insisted that this method should 
be completely reversed. If there was the 
least doubt, the customer, and not he, was to 
receive the benefit of this doubt. This plan 
promised to net a loss to the scrupulously 
conscientious merchant; but in a’ short time 
it had the. precisely opposite result. Cus- 


tomers soon found that they could afford 


to pay more for Thorne’s rejections than for 
those of any other leather house in New York 
city, while his regular grades always com- 
manded the highest market prices.” 

The New York Mail and Express of Tenth 
month 13th, also speaks of him in terms of 
warm praise as a typical merchant of the city 
of New York, having very broad intelligence 
and a knowledge which embraced everything 
pertaining to the interest of the present gen- 
eration as well as almost any man in the 
prime of life. In this living interest in all 
matters of the present day, even to the last 
week of his life, he was unlike most men of 
his advanced age. The Mail and Express 
also speaks of him as eminently a man of his 
word, with an intense love of justice as the 
ruling principle of his life. “Desiring justice 
for himself, he unhesitatingly accorded it to 
all other persons; and no one ever suspected 
him of a wish to take any unfair advantage 
or to do the slightest wrong.” The same 
writer mentions “that no obligation of his 
was ever known to yo to protest.” 

His eminent success as a business man may 
well be deemed an example to show how much 
better this present life prospers by honorable 
and just dealing, than by those dubious meth- 
ods that we know must be reprehensible to 
Eternal Goodness. 
~“Tt was my privilege,” says Ambrose K. 
Ely, a former partner of his house, “to be 
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closely associated with him for fourteen years 
—from 1843 to 1857—at first as his clerk, 
and afterwards as a junior partner in the 
house. During all those years, no harsh or 
angry word (so far as my memory serves me) 
was ever uttered by him to me. He was 
always courteous, not only to his associate 
partners but to all clerks, porters and dray- 
men in his employ.” 

Jonathan Thorne’s own testimony many 
years ago, is still well remembered by those 
who loved him, “that no business operation 
can be ultimately successful in the largest 
sense, on which the approval of a just God 
did not rest.” 8 


CORRESPON DENCE. 

EstEEMED Epitors: — Although there 
appears to be some difference of sentiment 
amongst us in regard to politics, yet I think 
there is one view in which we might all con- 
cur, and that is, if there is one thing that the 
people really want more than another in 
national affairs it is that there shall be men 
placed at the head of the government, and of 
every department thereof, who shall be rep- 
resentative men as to character and abilities, 
and be thoroughly informed as to every de- 
tail of their respective departments; men 
who shall exercise eternal vigilance, com- 
bined with eternal honesty, and who would 
manage the people’s affairs upon the same 
principles of prudence and economy that the 
wise business man would conduct his mercan- 
tile affairs; all of which would be promotive 
of the greatest good of the greatest number. 
Then we should have a government in prac- 
tice, as it is in theory, the most enlightened, 
the most generous and happy that was ever 
known; and upon such administration of the 
government will depend not only the stability 
but the perpetuity of our free institutions, 
and thus only may our republican form of 
government be preserved to future ages, as a 
beacon light to all earth’s true-hearted sons. 
I believe it is the earnest desire of every 
Christian patriot and philanthropist in the 
land that those noble and dignified principles 
of rational civil and religious liberty enun- 
ciated both by precept and example by our 
worthy predecessors may go on conquering 
and to conquer (not by military prowess, but 
by rational precept and just example) until 
their blessed influence shall extend from sea 
to sea, and from the rivers to the ends of the 
earth. 

And now in regard to reform, of which we 
hear so much and see so little. I believe its 
only true basis is that indicated by the apos- 
tle Peter when he exhorted the believers to 
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“add to your faith, virtue; and to virtue, 
knowledge; and to knowledge, temperance ; 
and to temperance, patience; and to patience, 
godliness; and to godliness, brotherly kind- 
ness; and to brotherly kindness, charity.” 
These I believe to be the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, that were not only given to 
Peter, but are given, or offered (through 
Christ, the light of the world and the Saviour 
of men) to every candidate for immortality 
and eternal life, for He says, “If ye do these 
things, ye shall never fall. So an entrance 
shall be ministered unto you abundantly into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ.” A. CoLEMAN. 
Irondequoit, Eleventh mo. 5th, 1884. 






























Dear Eprrors:—I enclose an editorial 
report of our Temperance meeting at Buck- 
ingham, from the Newtown Enterprise, a 
paper uniformly friendly to our cause. I 
think when locals concerning any of our So- 
ciety doings can be published, it is better 
than to have what we say of ourselves. It 

ives us a wider influence in the community. 

e have held seven such meetings as this in 
our Quarter, all largely attended, and fer- 
vent in spirit. 

“The meeting or conference of the Friends’ 
Temperance Committees was held in the 
Buckingham meeting-house, on First-day, 
the 26th ult. The attendance was large, 
there being quite a number present from 
other parts of the county. Samuel Swain, 
as usual, opened the exercises,’and gave an 
account of the labors of Jerry McCauly, a 
reformed man, in New York, and the respect 
shown his memory by the poor he had res- 
cued. He was followed by reading by Jos. 
Watson. Mary J. Atkinson gave a recita- 
tion, followed i reading by Charles Smith. 
Anna C. Betts read an able essay. Emma 
Eyre read an essay written by Rebecca Wil- 
son, of Baltimore, the subject being, “ How 
can schools most effectually give instruction 
on the hygienic effects of alcohol? George 
Justice made some remarks and introduced 
James V. Watson, a director of the Philadel- 
phia House of Refuge, who spoke in a very 
interesting manner of that institution, and 
the prevalence of intemperance in the city. 
He thinks there is little hope in trying to 
reform an adult; the work must be done with 
the children. The House of Refuge now 
contains 900 inmates; three-fourths, or per- 
haps seven-eighths, are there from the direct 
effects of liquor drinking. He thinks a large 
proportion of those brought into the institu- 
tion when young can saved to useful- 
ness. He spoke of the condition of children 
brought there, and the vice and degradation 
of their homes. There are 6,000 drinking 
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places now licensed in Philadelphia, a } 
number of them through the operations of g 
leading brewer, who is a millionaire. He 
buys or leases houses in all parts of the ¢j 

hires men to run them, and procures licen 

thus securing customers for his products. He 
spoke of the difficulty in procuring the admig. 
sion of temperance literature into the schools, 
as there are so many interested in the traffig 
of liquor and tobacco in the school boards, 
The consumption of malt liquors is greatly 


on the increase, caused in a degree by the 7 


immigration of foreigners from beer-drinking 
countries. Barclay Eyre read some statistics 
in relation to the consumption of malt liquor, 
and the diminution of sales in States where 
prohibition has heen adopted. An essay pre. 
pared by a member of the committee was 
read by Cynthia 8. Holcomb, and after some 
remarks by Joseph Flowers and Samuel 
Swain the meeting closed.” 8. 8. 
Bristol, Eleventh mo. 3d, 1884. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILAD’A, ELEVENTH MO. 15th, 1884, 


EXPRESSION IN OUR MEeETINGS.—Again 
and again the Friends who make up our busi- 
ness meetings, especially the women’s meet- 
ings, are urged to express themselves, to give 
all the benefit of views which are freely offered 
to a few at the close of the session. There is 
we know a real diffidence to be overcome and 
the thought will arise “some one else could 
say it so much better.” But we must re 
member that some one else cannot do our 


work, that our judgment will not mature ~ 


while we suffer others to judge for us. We 
have subjects presented for our consideration, 
and our minds should be actively engaged 
upon the business before the meeting; we 
must have views before we can express them, 
but having come to some conclusious it tends 
greatly to the interest and life of the meeting 
to offer our opinions in a business-like way. 
It may be that we have not a clear under- 
standing of the matter, which gives those of 
clearer. views an opportunity to inform us, 
thus our ideas are corrected, our ability to 
judge improved, and we grow in mental 
breadth. If we all entered with real earnest 
interest into the business of our meetings, 
were quick to think and to judge, and then 
willing to offer our views, some of our meet- 
ings would be much improved. Perhaps we 
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can all remember business meetings where it, 
geemed that some of the members came only 
to perform an unpleasant duty, making a sort 
of penance of what might have been a profit- 
able opportunity. Sitting far apart in a 
small assembly tends to prevent those assem- 
bled from “ getting into the oneness ;” if we 
draw near together in body we are more 
likely to come into a nearer sympathy one 
with another, and this sympathy will help 
us to overcome the fear of expressing our 
thoughts. Participate in thought and in 
word with all that is before the meeting, not 
speaking empty words, but opening the mouth 
with wisdom. 


“Brstill and know that Iam God... . I 
will be exalted in the earth,” is an injunction 
particularly applicableatthisjuncture. What- 
ever there may be in the turnings and over- 
turnings of the present, it is well to bear in 
mind there is a Power that guides and directs 
the affairs of men, who, out of seeming evil 
brings ultimate good. 

There can no retrograde step be taken; 


‘though discouragements atise, and clouds ob- 


scure our horizon, back of and behind all, 
the clear light is still shining. If we narrow 
our vision to the strifes and turmoils with 
which we are environed, we fail to properly 
estimate the forces that are silently but surely 
working out the problems that confront us. 
The centuries are the milestones that mark 
our progress, one generation is too short to 
take in the end from the beginning, or to 
observe the slow movement on the dial of time. 


Tue Exection.— The earnest contest 
through which our nation has just passed has 
ended in a result so evenly balanced, that 
each party must feel a sincere respect for the 
voice of the other which so nearly equals it 
in numbers. If, as we sincerely hope, our 
people as a whole are actuated by love of 
country, and by hopes of its right progress 
and. growth, there need be no great lamenta- 
tion over the close balancing of the advocates 
of diverging lines of national policy. 

The civic conflict is right and needful— 
stirring up the people to the consideration of 
great questions of political economy, concern- 
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long differed in sentiment. The freedom of 
choice in regard to matters of general interest 
in governmental policy is what we under- 
stand by political or civil liberty. 

If one-half our people could suppress 
and utterly silence the other half—then our 
political system would become an oligarchy 
and class domination would take the place of 
popular rule. 

More than to any policy of Free Trade, or 
of Protection; more than to any theory of 
banking—more than to the question of who 
shall sit in the place of responsibility as 
President, should the people of this land 
direct their care to the preservation of their 
rights, civil and _ religious——remembering 
what has been the cost of their liberties. 
Free elections in which there is reasonable 
security that the real voice of the people is 
distinctly heard, are a vital necessity ; and 
the clearly expressed will of the people must 
be held final if Republican liberty is to be a 
permanence in America. In the contest just 
ended every effort has been made to gain the 
object in view—a Chief Magistrate represent- 
ing certain lines of national policy. Disap- 
pointment must come to one party or the 
other, and it is the part of wisdom and 
patriotism to acquiesce cheerfully inthe result, 
and sustain the incoming President in every 
effort he makes to fulfill faithfully the duties 
of his office. 


“ Civil Service Reform ”—such as may pre- 
clude merely partisan removals from office, 
is hardly to be expected at this time. And 
the interval between election and the installa- 
tion of the new President, affords time for due 
deliberation in choosing some new occupation 
for those who have for many years been 
engaged in the postal or other civil service of 
the Federal Government. Much distress may 
thus be averted, and perhaps the persons un- 
settled in their life work may all be able to 
see the inequity of the custom of rewarding 
the partizans of a successful candidate by 
Federal office, and of the sweeping away of 
faithful workers because they were obedient 
to their superiors in office. We hope to see 
the coming of a better day in which the ex- 
pression “Spoils of Office” will no more be 


ing which the most philosophical minds have | heard among us. 
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MARRIED. 


PARRY—HAINES.—On Tenth mo. 30th, 
1884, at the residence of the bride, under the 
care Of Chester Monthly Meeting, N.J., How- 
ard Parry, son of William and Alice Parry, 
and Elizabeth C. Haines, daughter of the late 
Charles and Beulah Haines, all of Cinnamin- 
son township, Burlington co., N. J 


DEATHS. 


HIBBERD.—On Eleventh month 4th, 1884, 
at her residence, in Willistown, Chester co., 
Pa., Hannah Hibberd, aged 51 years ; a mem- 
ber of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 

In the varied dispensations of human life, it 
was the portion of this dear Friend to pass long 
years in the enduring of such suffering as sel- 
dom falls to the lot of afflicted humanity. But 
in the bearing of this burden of pain she was a 
true heroine. In her, ‘‘ patience’’ had ‘“ her 
perfect work,” so dnoeetilliy and hopefully did 
she endure all, and in her sick room was 
learned many a lesson of faith and trust. She 
did not permit her physical suffering to take 
from her the loving interest she felt in her 
family or her friends. The chastened spirit 
triumphed over pain and she entered into the 
joys and the sorrows of the whole household, 
reaching even beyond, for she was always 
glad for her faithful attendants to attend the 
roe pte meeting, the social gathering, or kin- 
d places of —_ that she, through them, 
might be refres 
craved. 

Thus, unto this home, the dear Lord sent 
His angel of Patience, not only to minister 
unto her, but unto those who for thirteen long 
= of suffering waited upon her with such 
ove and devotion ; and when the worn casket 


ed with that which her spirit 


could no longer hold the spirit, peacefully, as 
if in answer to her prayer, came the release, 


and she ed onward to receive the glad 
tidings that patience had made her, as in the 
very words of the apostle, ‘‘ perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing,’ and for her was “ prepared 
a mansion ”’ of rest in the great hereafter. 


LETTER FROM SAMUEL FOTHERGILL TO A 
YOUNG WOMAN A SHORT TIME BEFORE 
HER MARRIAGE, 


Having heard thou art shortly to enter a 
garden enclosed, and knowing thou art at 
present a stranger to this garden, permit an 
old friend to give thee an account of it. I 
have traveled every path and part thereof 
and know the productions of every kind it 
can possibly yield. My information can do 
thee no harm, it may do thee some good. 

Thou knowest there is but one way of 
entrance into this garden enclosed. [ hardly 
need tell thee that it is commonly extremely 
gay and glittering, strewed with flowers of 
every hue and fragrance, all that art or 
imagination can invent, and thou wilt fondly 
hope this scene of rapture will never alter, 
at least thou wilt not see the end of this path 
when thou enterest it; to some it proves a 
very short way, and even to thee it will 


appear very different in the retrospect. Hers 
Tet me caution thee, my dear girl, not tp 
dream of perfect happiness; if thou d 


experience will make thee know that neve 
existed on earth but in visions or visionary — 
Thou wilt meet with many produg. — 


hearts. 
tions in this garden that are charming to the 


eye and pleasing to the taste, but they are 
not all so. Let me just remark that you | 
both carry to this place one of the most | 
delicate and delicious in all nature ; I meag ~ 
Good Humor. Do not drop it or lose it;” 


many do, after they are entered, and seldom 
find it again. 


views. Here I must caution you against 

ductions which are nauseous and even fatal 
in their tendency to the unwary and the 
ignorant. There is a small low plant ip 
almost every path, called Indifference ; it ig 


not often perceived at the entrance, but thou 


wilt always know when near this plant by ag 
autumn coldness in the air which surrounds 
it—it is contrary to all others—it thrives by 
cold and dries by warmth. Whenever thou 
perceives this change in the air, change thy 
situation as fast as possible. 
path that right yelfow flower is found called’ 
Jealousy, which I wish thee never to look 
at; turn from it as fast as thou canst, for it 
has the strange quality of tinging the eye 


that beholds it, a strain that is seldom or © 


never got rid of. As thou goest along thou 
wilt meet many little crooked paths. If thou 
dost not go into them, I advise as a friend 
never to attempt it, for though at the entrante 
of each is written in large letters—“ I am in 


the right; ” yet when thou getteth to the end, 


in nine out of ten, thou wilt find the true 


naine to be Perverseness, and that thou hast | 


gone in at the wrong road, which thou wilt 
never acknowledge. This occasions great dis 
pute; for they can never settle the right or 
the wrong end of these paths; it is a source 


of perpetual differing and sometimes ends in © 


a final separation. In this garden, and near 


this spot, thou wilt find a strong knotty-plant — 


called Obstinacy, which bears a hard bitter 
fruit that never digests, and always injures 
the constitution and proves fatal when taken 


in large quantities. Turn from it—avoid it 7 


as thou wouldst the plague. Just opposite 
this grows the doubly lovely shrub Com- 
pliance, which, though not pleasant to the 
palate, is salutary and sweet when digested, 


which it is very easily, and produces the ~ 


most delicious fruit in the garden. Never be 
without a sprig of it in thy hand; it will be 


of great use to thee, and often wanted as 


When you have got to the | 
end of the first path which lasts about | 
thirty paces, and which is usually cal 
led Honeymoon path, you will see the 
garden expand and open into a variety of 


In the same. 
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u goest along, and will surely repent the 
lane it. All over the a a be 
found a useful plant called Economy; it is 
of a thriving quality ; take a good stock of 
it in as soon as thou goest in; it adorns and 
enriches at the same time. Many entirely 
overlook it, some despise it, and others think 
they shall never want it; it is generally in 
the hurry and gaiety with which people enter 
the place that the total want of it is often 
paid for with bitter repentance; provide thy- 
self and partner with a proper quantity as 
goon as thou canst. When in this place, thou 
wilt observe as thou passest, two or three 
paths that ran one into another, which deserve 
thy particular attention, I mean those of 

larity and exactness, they are always to be 
met with here. Do not think as many do, 
that when thou art once entered in thou mayst 
be careless of thy person and dress. Remem- 
ber thy companion will see some who are not 
so, and the difference will strike his eye if it 
does not offend him. Enter these paths 
almost as soon as thou does the garden, and 
take my word for it if thou does not find 
them soon thou wilt never find them at all 
afterwards. Near to them is to be found 
that invaluable sweet shrub Humility, which, 
though of no worth in itself yet when joined 
with the other good qualities is worth them 
all put together. It is n®ver seen without 
being admired, and is most admired when it 
is most invisible ; the virtue thereof is its own 
reward. Iam sure Pride is its own punish- 
ment; fly from it as from a contagion, which 
it strongly resembles ; it infects and corrupts 
the soul. Cultivate with all thy care the 
humble, lovely, and delicious plants just 
mentioned, as the first antidote against this 

isonous weed. Allow me here to drop a 

int on the subject of cultivation, as that 
most probably will be your employ sooner or 
later—should you be entrusted with the rais- 
ing of a flower, remember something first, 
that it is but a flower however, fair, frail in 
its nature, and fading at every blast; and, 
secondly, that it is a flower entrusted, for the 
culture of which you are accountable to the 
great Owner of the garden. Should you be 
witness of a blast upon its dawnings and 
sympathy, your feelings may be conceived, 
but they cannot he described; the young 
shoots will naturally and insensibly twine 
round all the fibres of your frame. Should 
it live, then spare no pains to teach the 
young production how to rise—weed it, water 
it, prune it; it will require them all. With- 
out this, many baneful weeds will grow up 
and _— the very soil on which it grows; 
and I say this is a trust for which you will 
both be accountable to Him who giveth it. 
@hat you may be blessed with some of the 
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sweetest productions of the garden ; that they 
may be the delight of your eyes and the joy 
of your hearts; that they may be your chief 
ornaments in life, and your comforts in death ; 
and that you and they, when the season of 
life is over, may be transported to some happy 
soil hereafter, and flourish together in immor- 
tal regions, in perfect and permanent felicity 
is, and ever will be, the ardent prayer of thy 
affectionate friend.— British Friend. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


C. F. Keary, of the British Museum, in an 
article entitled “The Dawn of History,” 
writes as follows: 


“We know what a strange people the 
Chinese are, and how they seemed to have 
stopped growing just at one particular point, 
and with all the machinery, so to speak, ready 
to make them a great people, how they have 
remained forever a stunted, undeveloped 
race, devoid of greatness in any form. Their 
character is reflected very accurately in their 
language. The Chinese profess 
to extend their lists of dynasties seven, eight, 
or even ten thousand years backward, but 
there is nothing on which to rest such ex- 
travagant pretensions. Their earliest known 
book is believed to date from the twelfth 
century before Christ. It is therefore not 
probable that they possessed the art of writ- 
ing more than fifteen hundred years before 
our era, and before writing is invented there 
can be no reliable history. This 
then is the third civilization which may have 
existed when the pyramids were being built.” 

The fact that the present civilization of the 
Chinese dates back so many centuries, invests 
them with a peculiar interest. They have 
been pouring into our country in vast num- 
bers for twenty-five years, and in many places 
on the Pacific coast they form distinct com- 
munities, sufficiently large to be entirely 
representative. In the City of San Francisco, 
in a space of four ordinary. city blocks, one 
way, by two the other, the authorities assert 
there are forty thousand of these people. 
Within this space this number of human 
beings find their homes, shops, factories, 
restaurants, places of amusement, club houses, 
gambling houses and joss houses. Vast num- 
bers of the people find employment outside of 
the limits of China town, as the locality is 
called, but return to it when released from 
their labor. Everything here is peculiarily 
Chinese, the district is entirely given up to 
them. The visitor may walk through any 
portion without fear of molestation, but to see 
the inside life, it is best to enlist the services 
of a policeman. Accompanied by one of 
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these public protectors, Chinatown may be 
seen as itis. It is but a few steps from one 
of the principal thoroughfares, and our guide 
invites us first unto a lodging house. The 
building has a frontage of about 40 feet, and 
the main building is about 30 feet deep, a 
wing on either side running back about forty 
feet, with a court between them; these two 
wings are four stories high, and are supplied 
with galleries above the ground floor. This 
building is divided into small rooms about 10 
by 10 or 10 by 12 feet, and the census, as taken 
by the police, showed that fourteen hundred 
people found homes in it. In one room we 
found a man with his two wives and two 
children. In another not more than 10 by 12 
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The restaurants are numerous, someting 
occupying theentire building, but usually on] 
the upper stories. They are entirely for the 
purpose of supplying food and tea. The only 
beverage sold except tea, is a light wi 
this, however, is not used to much extent, te 
is the universal drink and is always at hand, 
The article of largest consumption is rica 
this they import from China in mats of fifty” 
pounds each, and they‘are adepts at cooking | 
it. Pork, poultry, especially ducks, fish” 
duck’s eggs, potatoes and greens, ae 
articles usually exposed for sale. In the” 
matter of diet the Chinese are really better’ 
livers than the Irish, Germans or Italiang 
The furniture and outfit for a restaurant ig 


feet eighteen men found quarters. This room | entirely Chinese, they occasionally use ap 


had its landlord, the lodgers paying a certain 
sum per week for their accommodations. 
These accommodations consisted in occupy- 
ing a portion of a bunk sufficiently large for 
him to lie on. The bunks were arranged one 
above the other, made of boards and in some 
cases overlaid with matting. The men lie 
with their heads next the partition or wall, 
with the feet projecting into the room. In 
the court was an open raised hearth upon 
which the lodgers could do their own cook- 
ing, or they could purchase their food at a 
restaurant in the building. In one of the 


rooms we found some men at home engaged 
in their favorite pastime, smoking opium. 
If the lodger does not possess an outfit in his 
own right, he is supplied with one by his land- 


lord for a consideration. This outfit consists 
of a wooden stool fora head rest, a nut oil 
lamp, a piece of thin wire and a pipe; the 
latter is made of bamboo. Let us go down 
here said our guide. Down cellar from the 
street we go. The front of the cellar was a 
barber shop, underneath the pavement was a 
shoe factory in a space 18 feet by 6 feet, here 
some 12 or 14 men found employment. The 
rear of the cellar was an opium den. In an- 
other cellar we found another hive of human 
beings. The vault under the pavement in 
this case was divided and made into two 
homes, for two men and their two wives 
each; the women were making buttonholes 
in garments obtained at some clothing manu- 
factory. The ple in this cellar were 
literally packed, but in most of the apart- 
ments there was some effort made for comfort. 

Upon looking in one place in the cellar, 
where five men were domiciled in a space 7 by 
4,and about 7 feet in height, one man was 
smoking, who thought to excuse the act by 
saying, “ Chinaman like opium, Melican man 
like whisky.” 

The first floor front and many of the cellars 
of all buildings in Chinatown are occupied 
as shops of various kinds. 


American stove and a few stamped pans, the 
furniture, cooking utensils and table-ware are 
all their own. A table spread for a repast, 
for a number of Chinese, would present quite 
a contrast to a table similarly designed in an 
American restaurant, assuming we select 
first-class one of each. 

A round table is covered with a white 
cloth ; a China plate, a small cup and saucer, 
also of China, a pair of chop sticks, for each 
person would constitute the outfit. No knive 
and forks, no spoons or plated ware. The 
rice, meat and vegetables are served in bowls, 
and are eaten directly from the bowls by the 
aid of the chop sticks ; the tea is served in 
China pots from which it is poured into the 
cups and drank without milk or suger, The 
chop sticks are about nine inches long, one 
eighth of an inch in diameter and are made 
of a hard wood, resembling oak, and are not 
unlike a pair of ordinary crochet needles, 
They are also made of ivory. The better 
class of restaurants are decorated with 
elaborate gilded carvings, numerous pa 
lanterns and fancy ornamented drapery. 
poorer class have the merest necessities, noth- 
ing more, but all is furnished, well cooked. 
During the festival of their New Year they 
are profuse in the use of flowers, and the ~ 
restaurants usually have the largest display, 

The Chinese are a people without a priest — 
hood, and the only places of worship amongst 
them are what are denominated joss houses,” 
These are entirely private concerns and are 
indeed curious. In the one we visited was 
a wonderful piece of wood carving, which. 
was carefully protected by a wire screen. It 
was 6 feet long by 30 inches high, and 
very elaborate. It was said to have requi 
ten men three years to execute and gild it” 
We could not learn what the subject was, or 
why it was appropriate. After being shown } 
the beautiful carving, we were conducted to” 
the various shrines; the first was a figure of © 
the Emperor and his two daughters. The®} 
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were beautifully carved and decorated. | large establishments where these are used. In 
That of the Emperor was about 30 inches} most cases the workmen find homes in the 


igh, one daughter oneither side about 18 
inches high, all sitting with their legs folded 
underthem. This shrine represented power and 
beauty. ‘The next, similar in size, and equally 
well carved represented strength ; by the side 
of this figure stood the Chinese tiger which 
he was said to have killed with his own 
hands. The next one was the doctor or 
medicine man. So far theshrines were raised 
from the floor about 3 feet, but the next one 
was ananomaly. It was placed on the floor, 
was black and called a good devil. Before 
all these shrines except the last, incense was 
kept burning, and each one except the last 
was supposed to possess some especial super- 
human power. Before each shrine was 

a holder, somewhat like an ordinary 
spoon holder. In these were a number of 
thin pieces of iron, much like large flat Jack 
straws, these were numbered or named. 

The supplicant for favor or for strength, or 
the sick man seeking the aid of the medicine 
man, approaches the respective shrine and 
takesin his hand the thin pieces of iron and lets 
them fall; if one falls in a certain position 
having a favorable number on it, he is in 
favor, if not, he must try again. If sick, the 

iece falling in a certain position, having on 
it the name of some medieine, indicates that 
to be the medicine he requires. Before each 
one of these shrines is constantly kert small 
cupsof tea, they are said to want tea about 

6 o'clock every morning, hence the provision. 
Each Chinaman, as he comes to test his favor 
with the shrines, is required to pay a small 
sum, which constitutes the revenues of the 
joss house and the aggregate is considerable. 
We noticed in many places as we pa:sed 
through the lodging houses the presence of 
many shrines with their little images resting 
in niches—decorated with fancy papers; in 
every case at these shrines provision was 
made for the temporal wants of the,image by 
acup of tea or an orange. The oranges were 
sure to be eaten before they spoiled, but the 
image had the first chance. 

The Chinese have stirred up a terrible feel- 
ing of opposition, but they have a full know- 
ledge of | their rights and are not slow to avail 
themselves of the protection of our laws. 
They were originally brought over to build 
the railroad and to supply the factories with 
hands, but they soon learned the trades at 
which they were employe:l, and became com- 
petitors; they now control the cigar, boot 
and shoe, ladies’ underwear, and coarse cloth- 
ing business in San Francisco. They were 
quick to appreciate the value of our sewing 
machines, and of machinery as applied to the 
manufacture of boots and shoes, and have 
















same building where the manufacturing is 
done, the employers furnishing their men 


with food and lodging. They have learned 


the business of tinsmithing and of watch and 


clock repairing, and are apt scholars at any- 
thing. 

The Chinese are inveterate gamblers, their 
quarters are filled with gambling places, but 
to these the Americans are not admitted. The 
door of each place has its guard, and upon the 
approach of a policeman or any white man, 
the signal is given and the door is closed and 
barred. They are polygamists, many of the 
merchants in San Francisco have four and 
five wives. These are acquired by purchase, 
some are bought very young, and are sold at 
the pleasure of the lmaae This may not 
be the case with what are called the small feet 
women, but they have not as yet come to this 
country. 

The Chinese are almost the only house 
servants obtainable on the Pacific coast, and 
are said to be entirely trustworthy. They 
are the only laborers of any kind there, and 
just how the people could get along without 
them is difficult to see. hatever may be 
the outcome of the agitation against them, 
they are learning important lessons here and 
they will surely carry back to China the 
knowledge they are gathering. We will yet 
hear of the result of this in a manner least 
expected. Their country is ripe for the 
establishment of factories of various kinds 
conducted on the American plan with Ameri- 
can machinery. We may yet hear of the re- 
sult of Chinese cheap labor in a manner that 
will call for especial protective ae ‘i 





WHERE WHITTIER LIVES. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford thus writes in the 
Critic: Mr. Whittier’s dwelling in Ames- 
bury is exceedingly simple and exquisitely 
neat, the exterior of a pale cream color, 
with many trees and shrubs about it, while, — 
within, one room opens into another till you 
reach the study that should be haunted by 
the echos of all sweet sounds, for here have 
been written the most of those verses full of 
the fitful music, 


“Of winds that out of dreamland blew.” 


Here, in the proper season, the flames of a 
cheerful fire dance upon the brass andirons of 
the open hearth, in the ‘centre of a wall lined 
with books ; water colors by Harry Fenn and 
Lucy Larcom and Celia Thaxter, together 
with interesting prints, hang on the other 
walls, rivaled, it may be, by the window that 
looks down a sunny little orchard, and by the 
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lass-to door through which you see the 
eum of Powow Hill. What worthies 
have been entertained in this enticing place! 
Garrison and Phillips and Higginson and 
Wasson and Emerson and Fields and Bayard 
Taylor and Alice and Phebe Cary and Gail 
Hamilton and Anna Dickinson are only a few 
of the names that one first remembers, to say 
nothing of countless sweet souls, unknown to 
any other roll of fame than heaven’s, who 
have found the atmosphere theze kindred to 
their own. 

The people of Amesbury and of the ad- 
joining villages and towns feel a peculiar 
_ ownership of their poet; there is scarcely a 
legend of all the region round which he has 
not woven into his song, and the neighbor- 
hood feel not only as ift Whittier were their 
poet, but in some way the. guardian spirit, 
the genius of the place. Perhaps in his stern 
and sweet life he has been so, even as much 
as in his song. 

“There is no charge to Mr. Whittier,” once 
said a shopman of whom he had made a small 
purchase, and there is no doubt the example 
would have been contagious if the indepen- 
dent spirit of the poet would ever have al- 
lowed it. 

These Indian Summer days of the poet’s 
life are spent not all in the places that knew 
him of old. The greater part of the winter 
is passed in Boston; a share of the summer 
always goes to the White Hills, of which he 
is passionately fond, and the remainder of the 
time finds him in the house of his cousins at 
Oak Knoll, in Danvers, still in his native 
county of Essex. This is a mansion, with its 
porches and porticoes and surrounding lawns 
and groves, which seems meet for a poet’s 
home. It stands in spacious and secluded 
grounds shadowed by mighty oaks, and with 
that woodland character which birds and 
squirrels and rabbits darting in the chequered 
sunshine must always give. It is the home 
of culture and refinement, too, and as full of 
beauty within as without. Here many of the 
latter poems have been sent forth, and here 
fledglings have the unwarranted impertinence 
to intrude with their callow manuscripts, and 
here those pests of prominence, the autograph 
seekers, send their requests by the thousands. 
But in the early fall the poet steals quietly 
back to Amesbury, and there awaits election 
day, a period in which he religiously believes 
that no man has a right to avoid his duty, 
and of which he still thinks as when he saw 


“ Along the street 
The shadows meet 
of See. whose hands conceal 
he molds of fate 
That shape the State 
And make or mar the common weal.” 


What a life he has to look back upon as he 
sits with his fame about him—what storms 
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and what delights, what struggle and wh 
victory! With all the deep and wonderfij 
humility of spirit that he bears before Gj 
and man, yet it is doubtful if he could fgg. 
one day in it that he would change, so farg. 
his own acts are concerned. It is certain that. 
no one else could find it. 4 
In appearance Mr. Whittier is as uprigh’ 
in bearing as ever. His eye is as black anf” 
burns with as keen a fire as when it flashel 
over the Concord mob, and sees beauty ever. 
where as freshly as when he cried with { 
“Voices of Freedom ” and sang the “Sony 
of Labor,” and his smile is the same smik- 
that has won the worship of men, and 
women, too, for sixty years and over. Now, 
it is with a sort of tenderness that peopk 
speak and think of him whose walk 
perhaps, go but little further with their owns 
not that they deem such vitality and po 
and spirit can ever cease, but they are warne) 
of its apotheosis, as it were, into loftier 
gions, where his earthly songs shall be turng 
to the music of the morning stars as they sing 
together. 
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, For Friends’ Intelligencer, : 
FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT FRIENDS’ MISSION, 
NO. I. 3 


In comparing the work done at Friend 


Mission, No. 1, during the fifth season, ent 
ing Ninth month 1st, 1884, with that of pre 
vious years, there is cause for much encour 
agement, although there is still room for le 
bor, particularly in the Youths’ Meeting) 
where help is greatly needed. 7 
All the various meetings have been regi 
larly held, generally with increased attendancg, 
At the meeting for worship held on First 
day mornings there has been an agg 


attendance of 454, and these opportunitiey 


have all been satisfactory in spirit and order 
To expect large meetings in a neighborhe 
like that in which we labor would be unree 
sonable, but religious gatherings such as thew 
are of priceless value to the poor dowh’ 
trodden, neglected class to whom the doorsaf 
the palatial houses of worship are closed. 4 

If some of our women Friends could 
induced to attend each week, it would add 
the strength of the meetings. 

Thirty-two sessions of the First-day seh 
were held, with a percentage of attendance of 
82.16, the largest in its history. The schoo 
closed Fifth month 25th, 53 children being 
sent. In comparing notes with previous yea 
there is much to encourage. The corps Cl 
sisted of a Superintendent, Librarian and tél 
teachers, whose attendance, despite the 
eral inclemency of the weather during 
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winter months, reached the extraordinary pee 


centage of 89.46. This evidence of inter 4 


4 
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on the part of the workers was of great bene- 
fit to the school, and, while not wishing in 
the 1east to depreciate the faithfulness of those 
of previous years, yet at no time since the 
organization of the Mission has the school 
pered so satisfactorily as during the term 
‘gst closed. The order has been excellent, 
and the interest of the children decidedly 
manifest. The library has, as heretofore, 
~ heen freely used, a close estimate placing the 
number of volumes borrowed at 856, with a 
joss of but one book, of trifling value. 

The usual holiday entertainment was given 
during Christmas week, and at the close of 
the term most of the pupils were taken to 
the Zoolcgical Garden, much to their enjoy- 

t. 
Paarge numbers of text cards, temperance 
rs and tracts have been distributed, in- 
cluding forty-five copies of Scattered Seeds, 
eatbly. 

The Youths’ Meeting was held 28 weeks, 
closing Fourth month 22d, 1884. The num- 
ber of boys was limited to 36, and if any ab- 
sented themselves three weeks without good 
reason their places were filled by others, so 
that 72 boys in all were connected with the 
school during the winter, the average being 
30.05. Their behavior has generally been all 
that could be desired, and the only cause for 


regret has been the inadequate force for carry- 
ing on the work properly. 

e library was an attraction, 483 books 
having been loaned, and returned in reason- 


ably condition. At the closing session, 
Fourth month 29th, John M. Child gave a 
stereopticon exhibition, which was attended 
iy & large company of the boys, and some of 
ir parents. 
Although in previous years the Temperance 
' meeting held on Fifth day evenings was sus- 
ed two months, in the past year it has 
held every week, the aggregate attend- 
.ance being 791. f 
The features of these meetings are much 
the same as usual, and, although small, we 
are by no means discouraged, but hope that 
eventually they will increase to larger pro- 
portions, That they are doing great good 
cannot be doubted, and if women Friends 
would take a greater part in their manage- 
ment the hands of the committee would be 
strengthened. 
The sewing school was attended by about 
,%8 many pupils as the room would accommo- 
‘otal enrolment, 127; those regular 
in attendance, 109, with an average of 86.6, 
which, in connection with sickness and incle- 
ment weather, is an excelient showing. The 
school was conducted as heretofore, the pupils 
te the garments with their tickets 
industry, punctuality, neatness and good 
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conduct. Besides teaching the children sew- 
ing, in which great improvement was mapi- 
fest, both as to quantity of work done and 
quality, as well as the appearance of the chil- 
dren, a number of garments have been made 
by poor women employed for the purpose. 
Three hundred and seventy-four garments 
were given out during the winter, 83 of 


-which were made by the pupils. 


The families of almost every scholar were 
visited, the visitors being generally cordially 
welcomed. Part of the season the thirteen 
teachers and two officers were able to give 
pretty regular attention, but from various 
causes this could not be maintained, and it 
would be well if there could be a reserve 
corps to aid in carrying on the good work the 
coming season. 

The members of the various committees 
appointed to visit the mission have been gen- 
erally faithful in their attendance, and, while 
their services may not always have been 
needed, their presence has greatly strength- 
ened the regular workers, some of whom 
already feel there is a prospect of the return 
of at least a portion of the “ bread” which 
has been “cast upon the waters,” often amid 
great discouragement. 

Through the kindness of the Trustees of 
the Powers Estate we continue to occupy the 
mission room rent free. The Treasurer’s re- 
port shows a balance due him of $9.59. 


BE CONTENT. 


It may not be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field ; 

Nor ours to hear, on summer eves, 
The reaper’s song among the sheaves. 


Yet where our duty’s task is wrought 
In unison with God’s great thought, 
The near and future blend in one, 
And whatsoe’er is willed is done. 


And ours the grateful service whence 
Comes, day by day, the recompense: 
The hope, the trust, the purpose stayed, 
The fountain, and the noonday shade. 


And were this life the utmost span, 
The only end and aim of man, 

Better the toil of fields like these 

Than waking dreams and slothful ease. 


But life, though falling like our grain, 
Like that, revives and springs again ; 
And, early called, how blest are they 
Who wait in heaven their harvest day! 


— Whittier. 


Gop justly holds us to account for all 
added knowledge of truth and goodness. 
The more we become the children of the light, 
the more He impresses upon us the obliga- 
tion to walk as children of the light. 
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: THE NEW ANZSTHETIC. 

| There has been a great desire in surgery 
for a local anzesthetic—something which, with- 
out depriving the patient of consciousness, 
shall take away sensibility from a given part. 
This want has been met, partly at least, by 
the discovery of certain or of the 
hydro-chlorate of cocoaine. This drug has 
been used for a year in throat clinics in 
Vienna, and a few weeks ago it was found 
that a few drops of it put into the eye will 
make it insensible to feeling, so that most 
difficult operations, which otherwise would 
be very painful, can be performed without 
causing suffering. It has also been used in 
operations on the innerear. It was first used 
in this country, a few days ago, at Mount 
Sinai Hospital, and its employment was per- 
fectly successful. The drug is now made only 
by one firm in Germany, and is very costly ; 
but it is hoped that, as the demand for it 
increases, it will be produced in larger quan- 
ities and at a cheaper rate, and that it can be 
used in operations on any part of the body. 























































Over the triple doorways of an Italian 
cathedral there are three inscriptions span- 
ning the splendid arches. Over one is carved 
a beautiful wreath of roses, and underneath 
the legend, “ All that pleases is but for a 
moment.” Over the other is sculptured a 
cross, and there are the words, “ All that 
troubles is but for a moment.” But under- 
neath the main arch is the inscription, “ That 
only is important which is eternal.”— Unity. 





THE true test of civilization is, not the 
census, nor the size of cities, nor the crops 
—no, but the kind of man the country turns 
out.——Emerson. 


1 = 


THE condition of the world would be im- 
roved, if men were to think less of the dis- 
onor of submitting to wrong and more of 

the dishonor of doing it. 


ITEMS. 


THERE was a notable gathering at Roslyn, 
Long Island, on the 3d inst., to commemo- 
| rate the birth of the poet, William Cullen 
q Bryant, by planting trees on the village green. 


AMoNG the foreign news the death of the 
Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, Post-Master Gene- 
ral of Great Britain, is announced. For many 
years he was one of the most eminent members 
of Parliament, and in the House of Commons 
was familiarly known as “the blind member 

for Hackney.” 


THE Hon. Hugh McCulloch was appointed 
Secretary of the Treasury last week. We has 
taken the oath of office and entered on the 
discharge of his duties. General Gresham re- 
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tired from the Cabinet and reassumed hig 
tion on the Bench, receiving his com 
as Judge of tbe Seventh Judicial 
located in Chicago. 


THE nangeecmere 4 legislation of Iowa I, 
lature, last winter, appears to stand the 
well. An important decision by the Sup 
Court has just been given, by which the juris. 
diction of justices’ courts, which had beep re 
sisted on a technical point, is affirmed, 


THE railway up Vesuvius has alrea 
for itself; the trains, which ascend niga 
day, are well patronized by native and fo 
Sores. all strangers ascending nowadays, | 
whereas formerly a foot ascent was so ir 

that only the daring undertook the trip, 


THE Congress of the Association for the Aq. 
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vancement of Women was held in Baltimore, at 
Md., on 28th, 29th and 30th ult. There wag, ' 
very fair attendance. The opening address | 
was made by the President of the Association ™ 
Julia Ward Howe, of Rhode Island, She mont! 
gave a concise review of the object of the oeivir 
Association, which is the improvement of 
women in both social and domestic relati It! 
and said this could only be attained by the | '™ 
attention to practical methods for the dey RE 
ment of their higher intellectual, moral, and - 
physical conditions. A number of papers of ¥ 
special interest to the Association followed, 
THE most remarkable piece of telephoning 
yet attempted has been just accomplished oe 
the engineers of the International Bell Tele — 
phone Company, who successfully carried out Os 
an experiment by which they were enabled to 
hold a conversation between St. Petersburg Re 
and Bologze, a distance of two thousand four 
hundred and sixty-five miles. Blake transmit 
ting and Bell receiving instruments were : 
and conversation was kept up notwithstand- 7 
ing arather high induction. The experiments ent 
were carried on during the night, when the tol 
telegraph lines were not at work. The Russian see 
engineers of this company are so confidentof eal 
further success that they hope shortly to be abke to 
to converse with ease at a distance of four 
thousand six hundred and sixty-five miles; th 
but to accomplish this astonishing feat they of 
must combine all the conditions favorable for ga 
the transmission of telephonic sounds. If it «| 
is found possible to hold audible conversation 
at such extraordinary distances, it is ble 
that this fact will be speedily improved upon, -" 
and we shall be enabled to converse freely be he 
tween London and New York, and by-and ia ki 
between London and the antipodes.—Chgm er 
bers’s Jouraal. ; W 
di 
NOTICES. sk 
acta w 
MONTHLY MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA, ju 
Eleventh mo. 19th, at Race Street, 3 P. M. y 
as 20th, at Spruce Street, 10} A.M. ir 
- 20th, at Green Street, 3 P. M. sl 
Friends’ Charity Fuel Association, Fiftieth . 
Annual Meeting will be held in Friends’ Par ti 
lor, 1520 Race Street, on Seventh-day evening, g 
15th inst., at 8 o’clock. u 


Attendance of contributors and others de 
sired Wo. HEACOCKE, Clerk. 


